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It  was  the  end  of  March  and  a bleak,  raw  day,  with  occasional 
squalls  of  rain  threatening.  One  sought  the  leeward  side  of  the  Pilgrim 
in  crossing,  and  enjoyed  the  roll  of  the  coming  tide,  away  from  the 
searching  wind. 

From  the  channel  the  Main  Building  rose  through  bare  trees,  a 
black,  desolate-looking  enormity,  strangely  changed  from  the  pale 
primrose  pile  to  which  one  had  been  accustomed.  This  change  had 
not  been  anticipated,  and  was  puzzling.  It  appeared  to  be  the  result 
of  fire,  and  so  it  proved.  The  paint  had  been  burned  off,  but  the 
sand-blast  had  not  yet  followed  to  clean  it  away.  It  was  the  great 
improvement  in  process.  Hereafter  the  big  brick  building  will  be  red, 
mellowing  and  glowing  as  the  years  pass,  in  the  sun  and  the  sea 
winds.  This  change  was,  on  the  occasion,  the  outstanding  fact.  One 
sees,  from  time  to  time,  when  one  visits  the  Island,  many  changes  and 
improvements  whose  utility  is  not  often  questionable;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  local  trend,  the  removal  of  the  ancient  and  honorably 
serviceable  “pea  green”  paint  from  the  Main  Building  of  the  School 
plant  is  a consummation  greatly  to  be  rejoiced  in. 

The  next  outstanding  impression,  as  one  made  the  grade  of  the 
Front  Avenue,  was  the  weather  again  and  the  season  of  the  year. 
That  fair  prospect  which,  seen  from  a point  just  above  the  “big  barn,” 
spreads  away  to  the  southward  over  the  length  of  the  Island,  across 
Squantum  and  Neponset,  to  the  high  horizon  of  the  Blue  Hills,  has 
caused  hundreds  of  visitors,  of  a summer  day,  to  pause  in  admiration. 
But  today  all  was  dour.  No  green  panorama  was  spread  out.  The 
last  dull  browns  and  grays  of  winter,  worn  to  shabbiness,  ragged  and 
unkempt,  lay  grossly  over  all  the  scene;  and  the  rolling  skyline  of  the 
hills,  the  most  effective  single  item  in  the  usual  picture,  was  absent 
altogether,  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  lowering  afternoon. 

It  has  occurred  to  interested  visitors  that  the  main  avenues  should 
be  named.  Why  (if  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  does  not 
object)  should  not  this  front  avenue  be  called  Bowditch  Avenue? 
Some  other  appropriate  name  could  be  selected  for  the  other,  or,  if  it 
became  too  difficult  to  determine  degrees  of  propriety  as  between 


locations  or  names,  why  not  call  it  all  Bowditch  Ring?  For  years  and 
for  generations  of  men,  these  avenues  were  “the  ring,”  and,  in  its  way, 
the  name  is  as  significant  and  full  of  association  as  is,  in  its  way,  “the 
yard”  at  Cambridge. 

We  made  a tour  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Island,  in  the  grayness 
and  the  rawness,  by  the  new  Willow  Road,  still  under  construction,  over 
dikes  which  one  had  had  a hand  in  building,  to,  and  then  past,  the  site 
of  David  Thompson’s  house.  Here  are  remains  of  this  first  house 
erected  in  Boston  Harbor.  A few  old  English-made  bricks  still  glow 
red  and  robust  in  the  earth  of  the  bank  after  two  and  a half  centuries. 
Then  to  the  cemetery,  that  white-paled  hollow'  square  where  the  valley 
lilies  gleam  in  the  summer;  up  over  the  rise  at  the  South  End,  shorn  now 
of  its  larches  and  tamaracks  and  divided  into  rows  of  slim  maple  sprouts 
for  the  future;  past  the  Incinerator,  smoking  lazily,  like  a tired  laborer; 
by  the  Observatory,  where  the  fine  instrum, ents  could  not  register  the 
things  we  felt;  and  so,  with  the  white  posts  of  the  Wharf  to  the  left, 
shivering  and  naked-looking,  past  the  barn,  into  the  house. 

There  we  talked.  The  dullness  of  outdoors,  the  shabbiness  of 
this  between-seasons  day,  faded  out  of  the  impression.  The  virility 
of  the  institution,  the  day’s  work  being  accomplished,  the  problems  of 
the  present,  the  plans  for  the  future,-  all  the  things,  all  the  lives,  which 
are  in  progress  on  the  Island,  come  into  focus  in  the  little  office  of  the 
man  who  superintends  the  School. 

Routine  consists  in  the  repeated  doing  of  things  which  must  be 
done.  This  is  the  most  of  life,  and  for  many  of  us  it  kills  initiative  and 
ambition;  but  on  the  contrary  here,  one  seems  to  become  involved  in  a 
sort  of  orderly,  restless  turmoil.  There  is  not  apparent  a distinct  pre- 
sent, with  its  complementary  distinct  past  and  distinct  future.  The  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  mingle  and  cross  and  recross  in  swift 
successions;  and  to  one  who  is  to  some  extent  familiar  with  the  past, 
and  interested  in  the  present  and  the  future,  various  phases  and  in- 
cidents arise  in  the  mind,  apparently  out  of  all  chronological  sequence, 
like  the  development  of  one  of  Mr.  Conrad’s  tales.  The  thought  that 
Lyman  Grove  has  gone,  the  discovery  that  David  Thompson’s  bricks 
remain,  the  knowledge  that  the  observatory  records  foretell  the  morrow, 
each  has  a significance  for  our  consciousness  or  for  our  sub-conscious- 
ness which  colors  to  some  extent  the  general  impression;  and  to  all 


phases,  thus  suggested,  involving  changes  and  progressions,  ttiis  brain 
of  the  establishment  vibrates  and  responds.  Is  there  a delinquency? 
He  deals  with  it.  Is  there  a defect?  He  corrects  it.  Have  you  a 
question?  He  answers  it.  Have  you  a suggestion?  He  considers  it. 
Do  you  recall  something?  He  remembers  it.  So  between  memories 
of  gone  times  and  plans  for  future  development  the  day’s  work  proceeds, 
and  together  they  form  a whole  of  complete  continuity. 

This  idea  of  continuity,  once  caught,  recurred  again  and  again. 
In  fact  it  became  the  main  broad  impression  of  the  visit,  a symbol  of 
many  facets,  shedding  a various  light  as  facts  and  incidents  altered 
one’s  angle  of  view.  Mr.  Galsworthy  says  that  we  are  all  little  bits  of 
continuity.  It  is  his  theory  of  the  universe  and  of  existence.  Each 
life  is  a little  bit  of  continuity,  and  each  fact  fits  into  the  scheme. ' 
Men  die,  but  life  goes  on.  Regrets  for  the  past  and  hopes  for  the 
future  glow  and  fade  in  our  minds,  bringing  both  the  past  and  future 
into  the  present;  and  meanwhile  the  clock  ticks  and  the  individual  life 
ebbs.  But  it  makes  no  diiference  to  the  world.  Each  fine  force  and 
fact  remains  a part  of  the  continuity.  The  spirit  which  results  from  the 
theory  is  a large  tolerance,  a cooperative  understanding  and  sympathy: 
and,  more  and  miore  as  time  passes,  the  spirit  of  the  School  is  a large 
tolerance,  compounded  of  sympathy  and  understanding. 

So  it  was  that  next  morning,  when  one  was  roused  by  the  hymn 
tune  of  the  early  bugle  (it  was  Sunday),  one  was  swept  back  at  once, 
drowsily,  to  othet  mornings  of  years  ago,  the  beginnings  of  busy  days, 
when  those  large,  high  rooms  knew  not  electric  light  and  steam  heat. 
It  was  another  item  in  the  suggested  continuity.  Things  have  changed, 
but  things  are  much  the  same.  The  dining  room  and  the  chapel,  for 
instances,  have  been  altered,  but  they  remain  essentially  unchanged. 
For  years  and  years  generations  of  men  and  boys  have  known  the  John 
Alden,  the  Mary  Chilton,  the  old  elm,  the  old  barn.  They  are  of  our 
lives.  They  have  “always  been  there.”  They,  too,  are  signs  of 
continuity,  and  of  stability.  These  are  for  us  ordinary  representatives 
of  the  School  (stability  and  continuity),  and  they  are  good  qualities. 
They  imply  worth  and  produce  tradition.  It  may  here  be  suggested 
that  the  School  lacks  nothing  of  these  qualities;  they  need  only  to  be 
named  for  us  in  order  to  be  recognized  and  appreciated. 


War  crashed  through  the  world  this  morning,  but  here  was 
peace.  One  was  reminded,  as  one’s  thoughts  reverted  to  the  conflict 
raging  and  to  our  own  Nation’s  imminent  decision  to  participate  in 
it,  of  that  spring  day  years  ago  when  war  with  Spain  was  declared. 
The  news  came  to  the  quiet  Island  and  electrified  it.  A bulletin  posted 
brought  cheers  from  the  School.  The  flag  broke  out  from  the  peak 
of  the  staff  in  new  significance  for  one  old  enough  to  realize  some 
of  the  meanings  of  the  time,  and  never  had  it  been  so  fair,  so  fine,  so 
beautiful.  There  were  tears  in  one’s  eyes  and  a great  surge  in 
one’s  breast  fcr  that  flag  and  for  the  Nation,  and  patriotism  was  born 
in  the  heart  of  a boy.  Here  was  another  note  in  the  continuity. 

This  brief  record,  though  general,  may  suggest  how  thoughts 
came  surging,  tinged,  as  they  were,  by  a dim  sense  of  regret  and 
loneliness.  Perhaps  it  was  the  natural  regret  of  maturity  for  youth,  but 
it  led  one  inevitably  to  thoughts  of  those  who  are  gone,  some  in  the 
ways  of  death,  some  in  other  and  unknown  ways;  and  suddenly  the  School 
seemed  very  ancient,  with  its  more  than  a century  of  life,  one  realized 
a certain  number  of  years  for  oneself,  and  the  boys  seemed  very  young. 

When  time  for  service  in  the  chapel  came,  one  naturally  left  smoke 
and  book  (as  one  had  so  many  times  before  left  congenial  occupations), 
and  attended  the  same  service,  in  the  same  place,  and  sang  the  same 
hymns  in  the  order  of  the  service  which  followed  its  ancient  routine 
to  the  simple  benediction.  Then  the  School  marched  out.  It  was  all 
traditional. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  item  of  the  visit  was  the  return  to  town  in 
the  small  boat,  with  two  sturdy  young  chaps  at  the  oars.  Here  memory 
became  aggressive  in  its  particularity,  though  tinged  with  sentiment. 
I had  rowed  this  trip  hundreds  of  times  myself,  in  storm  and  calm,  in 
fair  weather  and  foul,  in  winter  and  in  summer.  The  waves  were 
running  a little  high,  as  1 had  often  seen  them;  tide  and  wind  were 
coming  together  up  the  bay,  as  they  often  do;  and  as  I endeavored  to 
steer  a dry  course  between  the  two  shores  I could  not  get  Mr. 
Galsworthy’s  theory  of  continuity  out  of  my  mind;-  continuity,  stability, 
worth,  and  an  almost  concrete  figure  of  the  old  School  compounded 
largely  of  these  qualities. 

William  G.  Cummings,  ’97. 
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